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FOREWORD 



' The following end-of-year evaluation report describes the effect of 
the Clovis-Portales Bilingual Early Childhood Program during 1974-75 which 
was its third year of operation. This report is the result of a cbntinua- 
. tion evaluation study conducted by an independent consultant and service 
organization with its direction primarily through various faculty members 
of the College of Education, Texas Tech University and the University of 
Texas. ^ This report was prepared and submitted in accordance withtjje ap- 
proved Continuation Evaluation Proposal dated January 28, 1974, ana the 
Educational Evaluation Agreement dated August 9, 1974. 

The report for this year is not as lengthy a? prior year reports be- 
cause emphasis was not placed upon the narrative description of the oper- 
ation of the program. Personnel interested in a detail, description of 
the program, as well as evaluation data for prior years, can obtain copies 
of the evaluation reports from the Educational Resources Information 
System (4827 Rugby Avenue, Bethesda, Maryland, 20014). The appropriate 
ERIC'document number can be obtained from the Bibliography of this report. 

The evaluation team recognizes and hereby expresses appreciation to 
the. director, faculty, and staff of th,e program for their excellent cooper- 
ation during the evaluatidh process, especially during the periods of 
testing the young children. 



The invaluable assistance of the various professional and paraprofes^ 
sional personnel on the evaluation team is also acknowledged and appreciated 




Billy E. Askins, Ed.D. 
Evaluation Coordinator 
May, 1975 
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CLOVIS-PORTALES BILINGUAL EARLY CHILDHOOD" PROGRAM: THIRD ^ . 
' ^ YEAR EVALUATION STUDY, FINAL REPORT,' 1974-^ 'I 

. ■ ' SECTION I ■ » . . , • ' 

INTRODUCTION 

This report describes an external evaluation study of the Clovis- 
Portales Bilingual Early Childhogd Program (BECP) during 1974-75 which 
was its third year of operation.* This report is part of a continuation 
evaluation stu.dy by an .independent consultant and service organization 
with its direction primarily through various facul ty jjiembers of Texas 
Tech University, University of Texas at Austin, and the TeMs Tech Medical 
School., '-^^ , . * 

•The Clovis-Portales Bilingual Early Childhood Program, a demonstration 
model for bilingual earrly childhood' education, is designed to serve certain 
.3- and 4-year-old children.' The program ij.a cooperative effort among the 
CTovis Muniscipal Schools, Portales Municipal Schools (New Mexico);" and the 
U.S. Office of. Education (Title VII, ESEA Bifingual Education Branch). Th's 
program initially started in Septembers 1972; thus, the 1974-75 academic 
ye^ir is the third ?year of operation. 

PuV^pose of Program 

. The purpose, of this program is to demonstt-ate that early childhood bi-. 
lingual intervention will facilitate the lear«"ning of two languages (English 
ahd Spanish) Simultaneously in a responsive environment designed to enhance 
the-child.'s cognitive, affective, and psychomotor skills., To accomplish 
this purpose or goal, the program was developed based upon g/aneral and 
specific 4)rogram objectives which gave direction to the orgemization and 
furfctipn of various elements of the program commonly referred to as, program 
components.- The description of the program 4s described -in a subsequent 
section of this report,- - . „ > ' 

A Satellite Program v 

The Clovis-Portales Bi-lingual E^rly Childhood Program has a unique 
advantage and opportuniiy in that it can be viewed 'as 'an out-»growth or as a 



*For references pertaining to the first and second year repowts. see 
Bibliography (8,9). . / - 



satellite of an exist^ing successful early childhood program. This existing 
program is an early educational intervention program referred to as the 
Responsive Environment Prdgram^for Spanish American Children (REPSAC) . This 
program is also located in pidvis, NcfW Mexico. This program, which is in 
its fourth year of operation, is funded by the Handicapped^ Children's Early 
Education Progr-am, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Office of 
Education and the New Mexico State Department of Education ^(Title *IIL ESEA). 

. REPSAC is designed to serve as an effective early educational intervention 
for 3?, 4-, and Sryear old "high risk" Spanish American children. Such chil- 
dren are considered "high risk" as a result of their low birth weight (less 
than 5^ pounds) and coKsidered disadvantaged (low income of family plus, other 
factors which constitute this condition). With the exception of the* criteria 
used to select students to enter each progi^am, the operation of the two pro- 
grams is identical. Thus, REPSAC provided a base for this Bilingual Early 
Childhogd Program in terms of curriculum develqpment, design of'physical facil- 
ities, and selecrfon and training of faculty/staff..* 

[' ^ ' ^ 

Area Served andsLocale of the Program 

The area served by this pro-am is the total attendance area served by 
both of the cooperatipg school districts; Clovis Municipal Schools, Xlovis, 
, New Mexico and'Portales Municipal School's, Portales, New Mexico. Thus, this 
program operates at two different sites about twenty miles apart. The site 
location at Clovis is 312 Merriwether Street, and the site location at Por.tales 
is 103 Lime Street. The location of each of the two sites is in the section 
of town where there is a high concentratign of the ''target group" ch;ildren. 

Target Group Children and Selection Criteria 

The desired and planned cultural mix of the target group is to have about 
55»-60 students with Spanish surnames and about 15-20 Black and Anglo students. 
Although the program site at Clovis is within a block of REPSAC, the target 
group of this program/differs from that of REPSAC in that all ethnic groups 
are represented. Marly Spanish speaking children who were eligible for this 
y program were identified by REPSAC in its selection procedures. Both at Clovis 
and, Portales, several eligible Anglo and Black students were identified through 
the Title I preschools. 

Interested parents were invited to apply to^qnroll. their 3- and 4-year-old 
children in the program. Considering interest, age and the desired cultural 
mix, the following criteria were applied in selecting th6 students for. 




*For references pertaining to this operation and evaluation of REPSAC, 
see^Bibliography (4, 5, 6, 7, T2, 17). ^ . 



participation in the program: 1) Spanish surname children- with a limited 
speaking ability in English; 2) Children from a lower socid-economic level 
(less than $3600 total family income) with Spanish as tfie dominant language; 
.and 3) Children from any socio-economic level who were interested and whose 
dominant home language was English.' 

Number of Participants and Background Data 

• The program is designed to serve approximately fort;y 3- and 4-year-old 
children at each of the two sites. ^ ' ' 

. • " \ • ' '^^ 

^ At the Clovis site, there were 40 students who enrolled at the beginning 
of the 1974-75 school year (19 were 3-year-olds and 21 were 4-year-olds). Of 
this group, 10 started the program as second-year students. 

At the Portales site, there were 34 students who enrolled at the begin- 
ning of the school, year (8 were 3-year-olds and 26 vtete 4-year-olds), Of 
this group 10 started the program as second-year students. 

Some summary background data of students who were enrolled in the program 
as of September 15, 1974 are presented in Table 1. This includes such back- 
ground factors as: education*^of parents; dominant language used in the home; 
family status and size; and monthly income. The source of this information 
was the "Student Information Sheet" obtained from the project director. 
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» TABLE 1 
SUMMARY BACKGROUND DATA OF STUDENTS 



Background Factor 



Clovis Portal es 

(Mother). , (Father) (Mother) (Father^ . 



Education of Parents 



Grade School 






08% 


11% 


Jr. High 


21% 


10% 


11% 


06% 


Some High School 


47% 


40% ' 


24%' 


23% 


H.S. Graduate 


23% 


47% 


' 35% 


34% 


■Some College 


09% 


03% 


08% 


, 03% 


College Graduate 






14% 


23% 



-Dominant La>rgTrage Used in Home 

English 
Spanish 
Both 

Family Status (Parents at Home) 

Two 
One*. 

Family 51 ze (No. of Children) 
0-2 

3 - 5 , 
6-8 ' 
9-11 
12 & over 

Income (Monthly) 

t 

0 - lOQ ' . 
101 - 200 . - 
201 - 300. 
301 - 400 
401 - 500 

501 - .600 ■ ' , 

o>/er 600 ^ * 



36% 
03% 
61% 



81% 

19% 



•32% 
39% 
16^ 
11% 
03% 



09% 
18% 
42% 
09% 
1255 
09% 



38% 
19% 
43% 



89% 
11% 



46% 
46% 
03% 
03% 
03% 



03% 
09% 
17% 
09% 
26% 
03% 
34% 
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, • . • • ■ ^ . SECTION M , , ---- 

' RESCRIPT IpN OF THE PROGRAM . . ' 

, The Clovis-Portales Bilingual- Early Childhood Program is designed* to 
Serve ,eig>>ty 3- and 4-year-old certain type of children at the two site's,. 
This program is planned to provide two years of specialized- eafly child- 
hood instruction for the 3«year-o1ds and one year of specialized assist- 
ance for the 4-year-ip1d .children. Beginning in 1973-74, both schooV' 
distiricts added a btlingual component for 5-year-old children to existing 
pre-iphool programs, "beginning in 1974-75, vertical expansion of the 
program was made to the first grade. • - [ 

» 

Program Objectives 

The objectives for this^ program are divided into: 1) major goals or 
general program objectives; and Z) speeific/program objectives. 

Goals/General Program Objectives ^"^ ' 

The general program objectives are as follows: 

1. To provide literacy skills in a language otf\er than English ' 
through the implementation of a language arts program' in the 

• ^^^ome language of the children. 

•* 

2. To develop po^*tj.ve self-concept through use of Spanish a^jd 
English modes of instruction, incorporating local cultural 

. items as well as general Hispanit; or Indian .culture.. 

3. To' prevent ed^icational retardation by teaching basic concepts 
(math, science, social studies, etc.) through the dominant 
language of the child. * ■ ^ ' \ i' 

4. ' Development of a scope and sequence of. bilingual- instruction 

from earlychildhood (from age 3-8) contact through the first 
two years of elementary school. 

H. . ^ J ' f 

5. Development of confidence, abilities, and skills in the second 
language so that. each child performs' adequately and comfortably 

, in the second language rn verbal and cognitive areas. 

6. Development 'of bilingual-bicul tural approaches to teaching anrf^ 
to teaching methods and materials. Enhancement of school 
staffs ttf; the point of operational ity with bilinguaj-bicultural 
' )roaches.' ' \ * / 
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7. Development of a comprehensive or "integrated" ap|>roach to 

theoretic 
Moore, tech- 



early childhood bilingual education incorporating theoretical 
constructs^of Jean Piaget, Maria^ Montesso'ri , Omar 



nical innovations, and new curriculum^terials. 

'8. . Development of the logical thinking pnJcessesX 

9. Development of cotrwunity comnrunlcations^and awareness regard- 
ing- values and expectations in multi-ethnic communities and 
societies i ' \ 

id. Development of comprehensive approach to/^lnvolve parents in 
the educational process. " ' - ^ . • . 

Specific Program Objectives - 

The specific program: objjsctives are as follows: 

A. In the affettive domain: 

\. To maintain or- develop in*children a favorable self-image. 

1^. To develop in children 'a favorable perspective toward their 
cultural heritage 'and tha-t of other children and cultures. 



In ^e cognitive domain: 

^ *^vl. To improve the child's sensory and perceptual discrimination. 

'"2. To develop the chtld'i conceptual and problem solving 
^abilities. 

3. To develop language ability in both Spanish and Engflsh. 
C. In the psychomotor domain: 

1. To improve locomotor skills of walking, running, hop 
jumping. / 

2. To imprpve non-locomotqr sktfls of balance, sw 
and climbiijgr . 1 ' . 

3* To improve manipulative skills- of hitting, throwing-, catching, 
pushing, and pullinfl. 




Components of the Program 



The previously stated goals and objectives give direction to the * 
organization and administration of various program components which are the: 
InstructionaU community and parent involvement; staff clev^lopment; and - ^ 
materials development. 

Instructional iComponent ' • ^ 

This^ component is considered the heart ^ the program because this is 
where the 'te&ching-l earning activities are conducted. Instructional activi- 
ties are conducted in two half-day sessions five days a week. Approximately 
20 students attend the moraing session and 20 attend the afternoon session. 
Parents are responsible for transportation of their children to/from the 
site. . • • ' 

'Eating the noon meal vrith attendant language inyolyement 'is developed- 
as a learning activity (2, 3); therefore, ea^h student iV served a hot 
lunch. The morning group is served prior to leaving, and the afternoon 
group is served immediately upon arrival for the afternoon session. 

Specific lea^ming activities are planned for the children for each 
three-hour day using the concept of responsive envirojiment as patterned from 
REPSAC. These learning activities can be generally classified into group 
activitifi^ (story telling, reading, painting, cutting, manipulative toys,- 
playground aetivitieSi and the lunch period) and individualized or small 
group activities (Piaget-Early Childhood Curriculum, Project LIFE, Respon- 
sive Typ-fng Booth, and the Peabody Language Development Kit), All instruc- 
tional activities are presented using -a bilingual approach. One teacher 
teaches in Spanish, and the- other in English. 

Th& objectives of this component are the same as the specific program 
objectives which were previously stated. 

Community and Parental Involvement Component - 

--S,The general program goals which give guidance to the community and 
parental involvement component are: 

Developmefft of community communication and awareness regarding* values 
and expectations in multi-ethnic* communities and societies, and 

Development W a comprehensive approach to involve parents in the 
educational process. 

To implement activity toward the general goals, personnel with specific 
responsibilities in these areas were ^ employed. The cSordinator of the home 
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visitation progVam and the project director, .working with other members of - 
the staff, worked to refine the objectives. TJie major objective of includ- 
ing and involving parents was to be approached through: 

motivation of parent's interest in the preschool education of-^their 
children, 

provision df extension training for parents in child development and 
in techniques of preschool education which may be applied ta the home. 

facilitation of enrichment of the home environment through home 
tutoring of children in school related activities and provision to 
j)arents of information and linkage to available community services 
(e.^. counseling, medical care, etc.). . - ^ 

provision for parent participation tn school. activities. 

These objectives were sought by the home-visitor staff in coordination 
with the teachers, consultants, and. the director. 

Procedures hdve been developed for operation of the community and paren 
tal component. The primary role is taken by the home-visitqr. As of fall, 
1974^ the home-visitors perform the following activities weekly:, 

1. assist in classrooms several hours each weelj to become more 
familiar with individual children and their needs. 

2. develop materials to teach or reinforce specific activities. 

3. collect materials for constructing teaching devices! 

4. construct practice materials. 

r 

5. visit in the homes of the children enrolled to conduct the home 
^ program. 

5. assist daily with lunch for the children. 

7. maintain records relating to their activities. 

• • • 

In a'dditlon^^ tj^rTTome-visitors participate in weekly meetings with the 
pther staff. Thip4^erchange should provide for commonality of objectives 
and /approaches." ^ " 

Another aspect consists of training sessio^Ts for parents. These meet- 
ings, led by the home-visitor staff, assist parents to understand activities 
such as the toy Tending library, and to assist parents and teachers directly 
Involved with eich other. 
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Staff Development Component . . ^ . 

This Component consists^ mainly of. in-service training functions for 
the staff/ The in-service training focused on the objectives of this 
component as established by the project director. Some major. objectives 
included:-" 1) To assist the faculty/staff develop their general knowledge 
of the difficulties encountered in early childhood education in the area 
of language, bilingualism, and child grovrth and development; 2) To assist 
the staff to recognize various problems which are unnatural in young chil- 
dren so as to make the necessary referral for assistance; and 3) To assist 
the staff to become efficient in the use of the-various instructional 
matgrials as used in the instructional component. Most of the in-service 
training activities are being conducted by and with the faculty/ staff of 
REPSAC. 

Materials Development Component 

This component is mainly the process of adapting the materials for 
this program which were developed in REPSAC for 3- and 4-year-old children 
Most of these material's are based upon the research of Jean Piaget as re- 
flected in the Early Childhood Curriculum authored by Celia Lavatelli and 
by use of various curriculum materials developed by Media Services and / 
Captioned Films. Other materials adapted for use in this program include: 
Project LIFE (Language Improvement to Facilitate Education); the Peabody 
Language Kits; and the Responsive Environment Typing Booth. 

Faculty/Staff of the Program 

The faculty/staff of the program .cckisists, of : the director; four 
te.acherS (2 Anglo and 2 Mexican American;; one home-visitor coordinator; 
two home-visitors; two part-time secretaries^ Find two, custodians. In 
addition, there is the Professional Advisory/^oard and the external eval- 
uation team. The purpose of the Professional j^dvisory Board ts to provide 
the director with guidance and direction of the activities of the program 
antl the development of the various program components. The board consists 
of individuals who can provide expertise in the fields of special educa- 
tion, early childhood education, bilingual and bicultural education,, 
educational technology, and the responsive environments-concept.' I . 

Names of personnel associated with the program are listed on the back 
of the cover page of this report. , . 
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SECTION HI _ 
. ' . PROGRAM EVALUATION 

• " External Evaluation 

The external evaluation of the Clovis-Portales Bilingual Early , 
Childhood ^Program was conducted for the third .gear, by B. E. Askins and 
/\s^ociates, Lubbock, Texas. This is an independent consultant and service 
organization with its direction primarily through various faculty members 
of the College of Education, Texas Tech University, the University of Texas 
at Austin, and the Texas Tech Medical School- Names of the evaluation team 
members , are listed on the coven page of this report. 



Purpose 

The major purpose of the external evaluation 1s to collect and provide 
information necessary for decision-making relative to jtudent progress and 
program -progress. The evaluation function is considered to play a'majbr 
part in the accountability aspects of the program. Specifically, the exter 
nal evaluation study fjjr L974-75 was conducted by: 

1. Evaluating two components of the program (instructionaland the 
community .and parental invlovement components). 

2.. Providing pertinent feedback information concerning the students 
(background data, bas^pline data,' and test data ,qji students). , 

3. Providing in-service training seminars which focused on interpre- 
tation of pretest scores and suggested rmedial activities. 

. 4. Preparing various reports which included the Interim report and^ 
this final report. * - 

Evaluation Design 

"* 

During 1974-75, the external evaluation pertained to two major compo- 
nents which were the instructional and the community parental, and parental • 
involvejnent components. The evaluation design for these two components is 
as follows: 

Instructional Component . ; 

The basis for the evaluation of this component was the Specific Pro- 
gr^m Objectives (See Section II). Data to assess the objectives \^ere 
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collected with the use of standardized tests within the framework of a 
quasi -experimental design commonly referred to as a "Time Design" or 
"Pretest-Postte.st Design Only.'! reference for this design is Campbell 
and Stanley (13), This design involved a. single experimental group with- 
out a control group/ The experimental group' (BECP students) were' measured 
on a dependent Variable. (pretest) and was given' the experimental treatment • 
(instructional activities). Following the treatment, the group was inea- 
.sured again on the same variable (posttest),and statistical analysis was 
made between, the means of the- twa measurements. , ' ' . 

Abilities Measured and Tests Used , A^mmary of the objectives and 
abilities as referred to in the objectives and the standardized tests used 
ar^s follows': ^ , 

Ob j ec ti ves /Ab i 1 i ti es v ' Tests 

Language ability in Spanish • Test for Auditory Corfiprehension of 

Language - Spanish (Carrow) 

Language ability in English Peabody .Picture Vocabulary Test - 

^ English (Dunn) 

^ School readiness Readiness Test for Disadvantaged 

« . ' Preschool Ch-ildren (Walker) 

' SjBlf concept and personality Developmental Profiles (Bessell^and 

' develof)ment Pal(Smares) 

A brief non-technical description, of each of these tests is listed in 
Appendfx A^ • 

Form B pf the Peabody and the Readiness test was used as^ the posttest, 
and form A of .all other tests (except Developmental Profiles) were used as 
both pre and^^osttests. ^ • \ % 

The "Pretest-Posttest Design" did not apply -to the use of the Develop- 
mentaU^fofi'les. This instrument was completed three times during^the year 
for/ea.ch child l>y both of the,. classroom teachers. 

^ Schedule of Testing . Pretests were administered September, 3-6,^ 1974, 
and po§ttesting was^-conducted May 5-16, 1975. The Developmental Profiles 
were complet^ei^y three months: October, February, and May. 

Statistical Treatment of Data . A mean gain score was computed for 
each test^ (posttest minus pretest $core) by age and year in program (this 
doe6'npY apply to the Developmental Profiles). The t-test was* used to ' 

v. 



.test the . significance of -differences between the mean gain scpres. As 
concerns the Developmental Profiles, the mean was computed for each mark- 
ing period and was plotted dn a standardized scale showing direction and 
raje of change. - ' i - 

, . ■ ' ' . • '> - 

* Reporting of Test Data . After the protesting, the individual test 
scores, (raw scores and percentiles) were provided to the project director 
.on a specifically designed form by the evaluator. .. This information was 
used as baseline data in instructional planning. Alstj, seminars were 
conducted by the evaluation team to. assist in the -interpretation of test 
scores (See Section VI). After posttesting the individual test scores 
were aga.in posted to eacli student's form shewing raw scores, percentiles, 
and gain scores for the year. The form was designed'and maintained so as 
to become a part of the student's accumulative records. 

Community and Parental Involvement Component 

This component was subjectively evaluated based' upon- the component 
objectives as stated in Section IK The assessment of 'tliese objectiv^ 
was discussed with the project staff. It was agreed that evaluatio/data 
would be collected by observation, review of records, review of activities 
and self- reports by the staff inv^(4ved. 

The findings are reported in narrative form. Analysis of /this" data 
is subjective but does provide ar directional overview of commurlity and. 
parental reaction to the program. ■ . 

fhe-^valuation of this component was conducted on a consultancy basis 
by Dr.. .l,en Ainsworth. • ^ 




SECTION IV 

EVALUATION DATA OF THE IN$TRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 



Summary of Evaluation Design ' ' . ' 

The basis for the evaluation design for .this component was the specific 
program objective&ias stated in Section II. Data to evaluate the objectives 
wer6 collected with the use of standardized tests within the framework of a 
quasi-experimental design corponly referred to as a'^'Pretest-Posttest Design 
Only." This design involved a single experimental group without a control 
group. The experimental group (BECP students) were measured on' a dependent 
variable (pretest) and was given the experimental treatment- (instructional 
activities). Following this treatment, th,e group was measured again on the 
same variable (posttest) and statisb'cal analysis was made between the means, 
of the two measurements. , ... 

♦ * 

A summary of the objectives/abil ifies and list of tests used are as 
follows: -^^ 



Objectives/Abil ities 
Language development in English 

Language development in Spapish 

School readiness 



Self concept and personality 
^ development' 



Test 



Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 



Test for Auditory Comprehension 
of Language - Spanish (Carrow) 

• Readifiess Test for Disadvantaged 
ChjlNren (Walker) 

Developmental Profiles. (Bessel 1 
' and Palomares)L 



The."Pretest-Po$ttest Desigq" did not apply to the Developmental Pro- 
files, this instrument was completed three times, during the year for each 
child by both of the^classroom teachers. . , 

A mean gain score\as completed for each lest (posttest minus pretest) 
by age and year in program. The t- test -was* used to test for significance 
of difference between 4\(m.-4neaD gain scores. As concerns the Developmental 
Profiles, the^'mean for g|ach stbdent was completed for eath marking period 
and was plotted on a standardized scale ta show direction and rate of change. 
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Number of Students Tested 



Clovis Site 



- Thirty-nine students were pre-tested (100%), and 37 students were 
posttested (95%). * ' 

Portal es Site - . 

"Thirty-seven students were pretested (98%), and 36 students were" 
posttested (97%). 

Findings , - 

The analysis of data for the instructional component is presented in - 
terms of: oveM^l performance; performance by site; performance by year in 
program; and performance by age. In addition, graphs are provided depicting 
the self-concept and personality developmejit of students participating in' 
.the program. 

Overall Performance 

T^lf< 2 presents data relating to the overall performance of students^ 
oh _the th^e measures used in the evaluation. As reflected in the table, 
students/^rticipating in BECP made significant gains in language ability • 
in Englfsh, language ability in Spanish, and school readiness. . , 

TABLE ^ • ^ ^ 

E AND POSTTEST PERFORMANCE OF ALL STUDENTS 
PARTICIPATING IN THE BECP 





TEST 


N ■ 


MEANS 


MEAN 
GAIN 


s 


t 


PEABODY ■ 
(ENGLISH) . 


73 


PRE . 26.18 
POST- 57.23" 


•"31.05 


9.63 
18.41 


6'. 31* 


CARROW 
(SPANISH)' 


- 73 , 


PRE ' 8.41 
POST 24.16 


^ 15.75 


7.83 , 
,10.11 


3.92* 


WALKER 
(READINESS) 


■73'' 


PRE 1*6. 57 
POST 34.63 


. 18.^)6 


8.13 
9.20 

> 


5.87* 



^p <.001 
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Site Performance 



X Since the program was conducted at two sites, evaluatfon results are 
presented in terms of student pe»*fonnan^e. in each- location. Tables 3 and 
■"^4. present these data. . ' * ^ i 
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TABLE 3 

PRE AND POSTTEST PERFORMANct OF CLO^IS 
BECP STUDENTS^ 



TEST 


N 


. MEANS - 


MCAM/ 

GAIN 


. s 


t 


PEABODY- 
' (ENGLISH) 

• 


37 


PRE 20.16^ 
POST 51.28 


31.12 


10.63 
17.41 " 


5.43* 


CARROW 
(SPANISH) 


37 


PRE' 6.16 
POST 15.43 


9.27 


- 8,13 
8.27 


3.13* 


WALKER, 

,( READ I NESS) 


37 

\/ 


PRE - 17.43 , 
POST 32.11 

« 


]4.'68 


7.17 
6.20 


■ 6.11* 


^ '*p -=i001 
















TABLE 


4 






PRE AND POSHESJ PERFORMANCE OF P^RTALES BECP STUDENTS • ' 


TEST , 


N 


MEANS ■ • 


MEAN ^ 
GAIN 


s' 


t 


PEABpDY 
(ENGLISH) 


36 


PRE 21.13 
,. POST 66.18, 


« ' 

35.05 


10.11 
'B.87 ■ 


7.01* 


1 CARROW . 
^SPANISH) 


36 


PRE 7.21 " 
•POisf 31.18 


23.97 


9.1-3 
8.47 


« 

3.97* 



. , PRE n.63 10.43 
WALKER /36 29. T9 - 5.37^ 
(READ^jESS)X , POST 33.82. 8.63' 




Age and Performance 

Tables 5 and 6 present performance data by agfe at each site. 



1, 








TABLE 5. 




AGE AND TEST PERFORMANCE 


-'^OVIS SITE 






MEAN 


TEST 


AGE , 


GAIN 


-■PEABG8Y 


3(N=5) 


38.00 


(ENGLISH) 


4(N=19) 


28.16 




5(N=13) 


-25.43 


Harrow 


3(N=5) 


13.81 


(SPANISH) 


4(N=19) 


9.16 




5(N=13)- 


7.42 


WALKER - 


3(N=5) 


19.63 


(READINESS) 


4(N=19) 


12.38 




5(N=13) 


10.18 



TABLE 6 



AGE AND TEST PERFORMANCE - PORTj\LES. SITE 







MEAN 


TEST ,v 


AGE . 


\ GAIN 


PEABODY 


• 3(N=9) 


38.82 


(ENGLISH) 


4(N=23) 


32.15 




5(N=4) 


20^68 


CARROW 


3(N=9) \ 


31.83 • •• 


(SPANISH) 


. . 4(N=23) ■ 


— ' 24.16 




- 5(N=4.) 


17.42 



.WALKER ^ 3(N=9) 24.67 
(READINESS) 4(N=23) 20.13 
5{N=4) 18.63 
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Year in'^ProgVam and Performance 

Tables- 7.and 8 present performance data by year in program. 

TABLE 7 

YEAR IN PROGRAM AND TEST PERFORMANCE - 
CLOVIS SITE 







MEAN 


TEST 


YP 


GAIN 


PEABODY ' 


1(N=26) 


34.45 


(ENGLISH) 


. 2(N=n) 


30.85 


CARROW 


•1(N=26) 


' 10.87 


(SPANISH) 


2(N=n) 


9.16 


WALKER 


1(N=26) 


20.73 


(READINESS) 


2(N=n) 


9.81 



TABLE d 

YEAR IN PROGRAM AND TEST PERFORMANCE 
• . PORTAL ES SITE 



TESY 



YP 



TOT 
GAIN 



PEABODY 
(ENGLISH), 


1(N=21) 
2(N=15)' 


40.83 
30.16 




CARROW 
(SPpiSH) 


. 1(N=21) 
2(N=15) 


. 26.14 
20.31 




WALKER 
READINESS 


, 1(N=21) 
2(N=15) 


^7.81 
20.30 





A subjective Evaluation concerning^ self-concept and personality growth 
was made on e?,ch .student participating 'in the program.. Rating scales (Devel 
opmental Profiles) dlescieibing six affective areas were prepared by the two 
teachers three times during the year. *v . 



Figure 1 represents a summary of ra'tings on each of the six areas- for 
^all of the children participating in the program; 
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Developmental Profile 



AWARE^SIESS 

' (1) AWARENESS OF SELF 

SJl 7.5 8.0 



MASTERY 

(1) SELF CONFiOENGE 



SOCFAL INTERACTION 

INTERPERSONAL 
(1) COMPREHENSION 




6th 12th 18th 24th 30th 36th 
WEEK 

AWARENESS 

(2) SENSITIVITY. TO OTHERS^ * 

3.5 6.7 7.5 



6th 12th 18th 24th 30th "36th 
WEEK 

MASTERY 

(2) EFFECTIVENESS 
4:3^ 5.0 7.2 



6th 12th 18jh 24th 30th 36th 
WEEK 

SOCIAL IISITERACTIOjM 

~ (2) TOLERANCE 
4.0 6.0 7.5 




6th 12th 18th 24th 30th * 36th 
WEEK 



6th 12th 18th 24th 30th 36th 
WEEK 



6th 12th 18th 24th 30th 36th 
WEEK 



o 
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FIGURE 1 - GRAPHIC SUMMARY OF- PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT OF BECP STUDENTS 
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Summary ^6f Evaluation Data 

A summary of the djata obtained from the evaluatior^of the instructional 
component revealed the following: ' v ^ ^ , ^ 

1, Students participating in^the feCP program made significant gains 
4n all areas measured; language ability in4Eng1ish, language 
ability in Spanish, and school readiness, 

2. There were no appreciable differences in, performance, with the 
exception of performance in Spanish at Ihe Portales site, when 
data were, analysed ^by jsite, . ^ 

Students participating in the program progressed substantially 
in the various dimensions of personality growths " " 
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• - -* - ' SECTION V . - - * 

" EVALUAtlOK DATA OF THE COHMINITY AND PARENTAL ■ INVLOVEHENT COMPONENT 

Objectives and Activities 

The major objectives and activities -of this component are stated in 
Section II. In general, they relate to, irtcluding and invloving parents 
and community resources in school related activities. 

Observat ions / ' 

The conwunity awareness aspect of the objectives was sought primarily 
'through direct contact with individual parents and families. To a lesser 
degree, awareness was promoted in the two. communities through pupil con- 
tacts^ including field trips, involvement in school district activities, and 
'dissemination" through school ^aij<LH:;ommunity media 

^ Adequate number of faculty was made in the operation of this component. 
Staffing was accomplished to provide for a weekly instructional related^ 
visit to, the homes of each child enrol le<Kin the program. E^ch visit was 
-scheduled from 30-45 minutes. Further explication will be made in subse- 
quent paragraphs. \. — 

The approaches of parent participation, facilitation of enrichment of 
the home, enyironmisnt^ training, for parents., and jnot^vatjon ,of^ par_ents inter- 
estitfere utilized in the visitation program. Personnel in this effort 
included the home-visitors, the home-visitor coordinator, the teachers, and 
the^^iitietitor: / ' / ^ 

Rattrer extensive records. were kept on the instructional^ visitation. 
These records included: the number of visits scheduled per month, those ac- 
tually held, the total parents contacted, the number of toys loaned or 
vJT ven, an d a, copy of the lesson plans used by the visitor. The lesson jDlans 
cofiJaTnldvspecific objectives and comments regarding the s&tttng, participa- 
tion and t^je progress o? the pupils'. 

. The scope of this evaluation does not include. evaluating the lesson 
plans used in the visits. Periodic, though cursory, observations did reveal 
an attempt to set and meet 'specific objectives in each visijt. It is suggest- 
ed that' a ijseful study would be to develop scope and sequence charts for 
the activities general ly. used. ^ This might^then provide useful hints for in- 
service education for home-visitors' and perhaps for the teachet*s as well. As 
much emphasis as time would allow could be' placed u pon d evelop4nq truly in- 
dividualized objective?* and activities depending updn pupil needs and level 
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of family participation. Again, the aval ua tor has ascertained that a. 
^slzeable quantity of da exist in the farm of instructional visit-plansi 
the. appropriateness, and progress of plans is deemed as an internal program 
matter* 

The in-service training aspects of the parental component were also 
studied by the evaluator. Until the latter months of the year,, weekly 
work-sessions were held with varying emphases. Concern for development of 
behavioral objectives was evident. Guides were developed for following 
jesson plan patterns. Attention was ^Iso given to use of toys ^and in- 
home situations for learning experiences. 

-'fe • •* 

While visitor involvement seemed good, there appeared to be more dif- 
ficulty in securing parent attendance at group training sessions. This 
.aspect. was restructured after mid-Hovember to provide individual rather 
thak group orientation. -Thus., a modified procedure was instituted to re- 
place one for which the original aims were not being met. 

The home-visitor staff also participated in seminars regardii%>acti- 
vlties and theories oinderlying them. Follow-up was made in subsequent 
in-servipe work sessions. 

The time spent by the home-visitor component was checked by the eval- 
uator. Actual ih-home visits consumed from 14-20 hours for each home- 
vislitor in a typical week. Travel time,- development of lessons plans, 
materials development, and collectfng and preparation for teaching fil.led 
the work week. In other^rds, observation and discussion indicate that 
hortiervtsitors physically performed tfje functions for which they were ^ 
' employed. - . > 

'the number of home-visits made to homes os students attending Lin- 
coln Jackson (K-1) and the nursery school at the Clovis and Portal es sites 
is as follows: 



, < Scheduled Visits Visits Cancelled' Parents Contacts 

5ept. 1974 > 128 ' 12 170 

Oct. ■ 224 68 287 

Nov. 369 170 192 

Dec. . ^ 299 ' M43 ' ' 292 

Jan. 1975; 403 108 ' 302 

Feb. 322 117 287 

Mar. . 304 77 ' 227 

Apr. \ 405 89 N/A 

Totals. 2,454 . 784 1,757 
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The number of pupils 4/arled and averages are misleading -since Wlness 
on the part of a home-visitor, such as in fortales, might result in aSyeek 
of nrissed visits while the others would maintain a rather stable pattern 
Variations in number of visits scheduled depended upon many factors, in- 
cluding school holidays, child absences, opportunities for rescheduling, 
and the Tike. ' * 

Cancelled visits,- that is visits missed or cancelled by parents/ ap- 
peared to be a. relatively minor problem. A strong encouragement to/parental 
involvement was the rule, used early in the year, of dismissing a child from 
class if both parents were absent from 3 scheduled home-visits. Sofne in- 
crease in cancellation is evident after dropping this procedure. 

Another aspect of the program/was the operation of a toy-lending system. 
While the teaching-learning value^of such items cannot be assessed in this 
evaluation, it is noteworthy that the acceptance of the home-visitors and 
stimulation of pupils is believed to have been heightened by this activity. 
In summary, the toy lending patterns included disposition of about 65 toys 
per month based upon a five month average. 

Acceptance of the component is reflected in continued involvement of 
the same parents throughout the ye$r. Also, the enthusiasm and activity of 
the home-visitors thenselves and the teachers with whom they worked attest 
to the vitality of the program. 

Findings 

The determination of the effects of the component is, however, quite 
another matter. The variables and impingements upon the learning process 
are such as to prohibit allocation of causality to this component. Instead, 
one can report that: 

^ • 

1. A home-visitation program was conducted. 

2. Home-visitors involved children and parents in a variety of 
activities suggested by program teachers. 

3. Plans for the instructional activities were developed to seek 
behavioral objectives. 

4. There appeared to be much'overlap in^the activities (and^ type 

of activities) conducted in the home and those in which the child 
participated in the school program. 

« 

5. There appeared to be increasing acceptance and participation by 
parents. * ^ • 
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6. Self-reports by participating visitors indicate that the 
activities were valuable in establishing coirniunication and 
• in "instructional asststance. 

Recoffmendations 

Recommendations, based upon observations, discussions with those 
involved, and review of records and logs indicate: 

1. A home-visitor program should be continued, if possible; to 
strengthen home-school ties. 

2. More depth of in-service training would ^appear to be needed to 
' assist the home-visitqrs to make the maximum contribution. 

3. Feedback s.hould \fe made to the classroom teacher shortly arfter 
each home visit. While some may be written, much oral communica 
tion should exist between visitor and teacher. 

4. Home-visitors need materials to guide them which contain many 
suggestions. They shou|^d also be educated to understand their 
limitations and to refrain from making educational, diagnoses 
which are beyond their training and knowledge. 

Thi^ component should continue to be evaluated in process terms 
rather than in product terms of pupil ^change. - ^ ^ - 
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SECTION VI 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT SEMINARS 



.Seminars cory^cted were as follows: 



The R'esponsive Environment Program for Spanish American Children 
(REPSACK which is considered the parent or moaet for both sites of the 
Clovis-Portales Bilingual Early Childhood Program, has provision in its 
operation to provide, diagnostic services to the REPSAC students and to 
provide vapious activities^ as part of the staff development component^ 
To assist the faculty/staiff in their professional development and to^e^ 
effective 'i/i the diagnostic function, various seminars were periodically 
conducted/ The faculty/staff of both sites of the BECP attended such' 
seminars and other meetings. Thus, such activities served both programs. 



PERSON RESPONSIBLE 
Dr. Gene Coleman 



Mrs. Elizabeth Pounds, 

RN . - ■- 

> 

'Dr. Charles Jones 

Dr. Ralph Carter • 
Dr. Betty Criscoe 



DATE 
Sept 13 

Nov 14 

Nov. 26 
Dec 5 




TOPIC, 



Interpretation of Motor Test 
Scores and Developmental Gynir 
nasties for Preschoorl Children 

Assessing Health Needs of the 
IndtviduaV Child " ' • ^ 

Diagnostic Prescriptions 

Interpretation of the TACL and 
Language Development- 
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' SECTION VII ' 

« 

DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 
Inforination concerning the program was disseminated by such means as 

1. Progress report? were made avai1ab]>e to the local central admin 
istratij^ office, school board, local area news ftiedia including Cannon Ai 
Force Base, the State Department of Education, and the U.S. Office of Edu 
cation. 

2. Site visitations by many interest;ed individuals, groups, and 
parents. 

r - • ~ . 

y 3. Discussion of program activities at various community service 
meetings. ' ^ ^ . 

' , 4. Tbe^rogram used the services of stydent teachers from Eastern 
New Mexico University," and student-aides from Clovis and Portales 'High 
Schools. J^iT^ ^ ' ^ 

5. This progrartf was included in tnfe^TV pV?qgram/in the s.eries of - 
Open Door to Education, KTXT-TV (Lubbock, fexas), thme T974. Also, 
the program was presented later (VTR) in theXlovis-PoH^les area; 

• 6*_. A brochure.,. incJudina^plctures of ^the^bic.iJJtl^ 
was prepared which was disticibuted throughout .New Mexico ajra West Texas. 

7. Copies' of the Final Evaluation Report for 1973-74, as well as 
prior yeewvjreVorts» have been disseminated throughout the states of New 
Mexicp and xexas. Also, these reports are, currently available from the* 
Educational .Resources Information Center (8,9)., 

8. Publication of articles in various professional journals and 
pr«entation bf papers at various state and national prpfessiional organ- 
iza^ons (2, 3, 10, 17). The .paper (10) presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Educational Research Association, Chicago, 1974, is 
still being requested by various schopl systems, universities, and edu- 
cational and research' labs throughout, the nation. 
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^ . SECTION VIII 

* FINDINGS^ CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOfWENDATIONS 

Findings 

The major findings resulting from this evaluation study were: 

'it' 

Instructional Component 

iV Students made significant gains in: language development invEnglish; 
language development in Spanish;' general school readiness; developed and/or 
maintained a positive self-concept;* and developed substantially in various 
dimensions of personality growth, 

. 2. When data were analyzed by site, there were no appreciable differ- 
ence in performance with the exception of considerable* increase in language 
development in Spanish at the^Portajes site. ^ 

. 3. dofnparing development of language patterns between the Spanish- 
American and X\\^ Anglo child, thq former is, not so remarkable because they 
often- hear- botb^ languages ;_bov*feyer^ /or the Anglo child it is, because the 
classroom is probably the only pTace Ihey hear the Spanish language. In' 
many instances,, the Anglo children were able to ask unrehearsed questions / 
in- Spanish to their -Spanish^speaking teacher, and immediately turn and ask 
the same or similiaKquestion to -the Anglo teacher. These are the begin- 
.nings of a true coordinate bilingual. • , 

Community and Parental ^IH^olvanent Component , ' 

* 

4. There were over 1 ,60Q home-visits made during the year and data 
indicated a significant number of parents participated during the home- 
tutoring sessions. ^ . - — v. 



5. Home-vis itoirs involved children and parents in a variety^df*^ 
activities as suggested by the teachers. 

There appeared to be an increasing acceptance of the program and 
participation by the parents. — — ^ 

Genercfl - ' . 



7. The cooperation of the children,' their willingness to try various 
tasks without fear af.. failure, and tiieir unusually long attention span for 
children of their ages may be judged as reflections of their happy learn- 
ing experiences iA the program. 
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^ 8/ The faculty reflected a hi^h morale and demonstrated improved 
skills'in working with the children. 

Conclusions * . 

The major conclusions based upon the* findings cf this study were: 

1. The instructional component appearfs- to/1^ functioning effectively 
in achieving the program objectives as evljde^p^ by significant gain scores 
in th^ areas of language development in Engnsh and Spanish, general school 
readiness, and self -concept and personality growth. . - 

2. , The community ,a|.d parental invlovemerit component appears to be 
functioning effectively irf terms of the stated objestLves and appears to . 
complement the activities of the instructional component. 

(3. The program is in active and positive process of accomplishing 
the ibng. range goals and general objectives. 

' 4. '^In short, the Clovis-Portales Bilingual Early Childhood Program 
funqttoned as planned for the target group children and parents and in 
accordance with the approved proposal during the 1974-75 year. 

Recommendations * 

>1 . That' the CloV'is-Portales Bilingual farly Childhood Program continue 
^e inter-relationship wfth thfe Responsive Environment Program for, Spanis^h 
American Children (REPSAC). REPSAC will bfe re-named beginning 1975-76 to 
the Responsive Environment Early Education Program (REEP), and will be 
' funded through* ESEA (Title III). This joint operation of the two prograjis 
seems to be feasible, both operationally and economically. 

2. That the instructional objectives of the program be reviewed and 
stated in performante terms. 

^ -3v^^ That the objectives pertaining to community and 'parental involve- 
ment. activities be reviewed and possibly, re-formulated. ^ ^ 

4. ThatVadditional .in-service training be provided to' the home-visitors 
so as to assist them to make the maximum wntributi on. 

V, 

5. That procedures be established by the^ home-visitors to provide feed- 
back to the classroom teacher shortly after each home visit. 

^* " ' 

- 6. That evaluation procedures, including analysis, be established for 
the^ vertical expansion (K-1) of this Title VIl- 'program. 

7. That the Cldvls-Portales BECP continue to develop^ and serve as a 
'-demonstration arj^d as'^ah early childhood Intervention program. . 
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APPEND^J^A 
DESCRIPTION OF TESTS 



Ai>rief non-technical description of each of the tests used during 
1974-75 is listed in the following paragrapTis. Personnel interested in 
more detaiV concerning the tests are invited to consult technical data 
provided by the publishers of the tests pr refer to the Mental Measure- 
ments yearbook , Buros, Editor. 

/ Language DeveTopmei[it 
Engl ish * , . 

Tlie Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (Dunn)! is de§igned to provide' 
an estimate of a student*? "verbal intelligence*' through measuring his 
hearini^^vocabulary. The test also has wide utility as^ a clinical tool. 
Besides being effective withjiverage students, it has Special value 
with certain other grouRs. Since students are not required to read - 
and the responses can be non-oral, the test is especiajlj;^ faij: Jo^^oonr 
readers and remedial>eadihg ^ca'ses. Witli the drawings free of 'fine 
detail and figure-ground. problems, the test^is apparently appropriate 
for at least some perceptually impaired persons. According to the test 
Manual , the scale. is appropriate for students between 2^-18 years who 
are able to hear wordis; see the drawings, and have the, facility to indi- 
cate "yes" and "no" in a manner which communicates. 

Spanish \ 

The test 'for Auditoiv^^ Comprehension of Language (Carrow) {5th edi- 
tion) is designed to measure the child's understanding of language 
structure KSpanrsh). The test is administered in Spanish using 101 oral 
stimuli using a pictorial Vesponse mode*. According to the .test manual 
the TACL can be used to diagnose the language competence of .bilingual and 
mentally retarded-.children as well as those with hearing articulation, or 
language disorders,* ages 3-6. 

School Readiness . ^ ^ 

The Readiness Test for Disadvantaged Pre-School Children (Walker) 
was adapted from the final report of a project conducted by Dr..^{7anda 
Walker, Northwest Missouri State College, and supported b^ the Offiife of 
Educati.on. The test consists of multiple-choice items based on pictures-, 
and Symbols which do not require reading ability and are designed to test 
a child^s listening ability;, visyal acuity;' aijd'his recognition of Simil- 
iarities,. difference, numerical anaj^logies* and missing parts. 
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Self Concept and Personal ity Development 

The Developmental Profiles (Bessell and h^omfks) is' a subjective 
evaluation of chil.dren's behavior untler a variety^ of circumstances. 

■ These rating scales are prepared periodically, jointly by two teachers. 
The teachers make ratings on a printed form acc^[rding tftsix affective 
areas; awareness of self; self -confidence; •inte'fp^sonal comprehension; 

-sensitivity to others; e-ffectiveness; and;;tolerance. Bfecause of the ' 
inherently subjective nature of th^e proi'iles, there is no objective 
scale of accomplishment or standard Mn terms of age-achievement scores. 
The profiles can p^ovidt a source of/'insight and -understanding of emo- 
tional deyelooient. " . 
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" ^APPENDIX B , o 

PRE AND POSTTEST RESULTS Of KINDERGARTEN ANfff FIRST-GRADE STUDENTS 
^ PARTICIPATING IN BILINGUAL PROGRAMS^ 



SITE 



TEST 



T— REM MEAN \ MEAN 

LEVEL PRE-TEST . POSTTEST 



CLOVIS' 



■PEABODY 
(ENGLISH) 

PEABODY 
(SPANISH) 



K 
1 

K 
I 



45.38 
52.16. 



64.30 
55.84 



No Scores 56.20 
48.00 30.88 



18.32 
3.68 



■17.12 



/ PEABODY 








/ (ENGLISH) 1 


58.18 


5/! 27 . 




PORTALES .- . 








.PEABODY 








(SPANISH) 1 


49.73' 


63.00 


13.27- 



*Vprtical expansionvpf the Title VII programs have started. 4n Clovis 
^and f^dfta^les. Various raw„^ata were made available to the evaluator of - 
the Niwrslsry School. These" data are presented in summary form; however, 
no analysis was attempted. . 
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